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Outer published by the White 
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The tS team. which left on May 6 
returns June LO. is headed by 
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NLY the person who knows from 
( _ pasha the pleasures and 
uses of reading can even imagine the 
problems facing a child who cannot 
read well. The understanding teacher 
of any group of children recognizes 
their wide differences in reading abil- 
ity and works to help each child suc- 
ceed in terms of his capacity Her 
methods are useful tools: to be certain 


they are right for her purpose. she 
turns upon them the hard light of one 
question after another: 

Do I have valid reasons for select 
ing one method of organizing teach- 
ing-learning expertences and jor re 
jecting another? Dol put the stam p 
ot “vood” on certain ways of work- 
ing just hecause they have been used 
for a long time, and “poor” on ways 
relatively neu although there is some 
evidence that they give good results? 
Do I supplement what I have learned 
training and 


from my experience 


with knou ledze that has come out ot 


recent research f 

For this teacher in today’s school. 
ire there any principles to guide her 
“4 


in her choice of pra tices : 


{n individual matter 


Some of the statements about read- 


ing that are appearing in profes- 


Dr. Mackintosh is chief of the Ele- 
mentary Schools Section, Office of 
Education; Miss Mahar. school and 
children’s library specialist. 
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Teaching 


“Reading 


the 
Individualized Way 


sional magazines provide one basis 
for evaluating practices. For exam- 
ple. these: 
We still fail to teach about 15 percent 
of our pupils to read successfully.— 
Spache 
By the time a class has entered the 
sixth grade, the range in reading abili- 
ties may be from zero to about the 
12th grade.—Betts 
There is a widespread acceptance of the 
importance of individualizing reading 
instruction.—Shane 

Reading is a highly individual mat- 
ter, and each child differs from every 
other child in ability to read. Edu- 
cators should pay more attention to 
this fact in evaluating methods of 
The. skill 


getting 


teaching and learning. 


of recognizing words and 
thought from the printed page is ba- 
sic in the reading process, but the 
more complex skills of using the 
thought for some purpose is of even 
greater importance. People read, 
for example, to get help in solving a 
problem, to give themselves pleasure, 
or to have something to share with 
others. Such purposes must be ac- 
cepted by the child as his own. As 
the writer of a recent magazine ar- 
ticle said, “If children like books, 
they'll read.” 

Although children’s reading inter- 
ests can be identified for any age 
primary, or in- 
termediate reading materials 
selected to suit them, there are 


level preschool, 
and 


many 


MARY HELEN MAHAR 


reading materials with qualities that 
appeal to readers of all ages—quali- 


ties such as good story. action. ad- 


venture. and humor. For children 
who are just beginning to read and 
for children who have difficulty with 


reading, it is highly important to use 


T he 


teacher will be wise to remember also 


materials rich in these qualities 


that most children have personal in- 
that can be attract 
them to books. Not all children are 
cifted academically, but every child 
has gifts the teacher can find and use 
and his 


terests used to 


bring him 


Three things about 


as “handles” to 
book together. 
the child- .tis 
should be part of any 


interest, ability, and 
background 
consideration of teaching and learn- 
ing as it relates to reading. 

As Dr. Betts points out, children 
at widely different 


ability. But in 


in any grade are 


stages of 


their attitudes toward reading, favor- 


reading 


able or unfavorable. nursery and kin- 
dergarten children, as well as older 
sirls and boys. reflect their parents. 
Parents are helpful when they show 
interest in books and use every means 
to extend and enrich children’s ex- 
periences and vocabularies: but when 
they put pressure on children to make 
them learn to read, they probably de- 


feat their own purposes. 


Teaching methods 

The preceding dis ussion is pre- 
amble to a look at currently accepted 
methods of teaching reading. There 
are no figures to cite, but many teach- 
ers in the United States are probably 
still attempting to teach reading from 
a single text, requiring every child in 
the class to read the same page in the 
Busy 


same book at the same time. 


teachers, new teachers. teachers with 
large classes—all these 


have often accepted the practice, for 


and others 
a variety of reasons. 

Probably the 
method of teaching reading in 1958 


most widely used 


is based on some form of grouping. 


Grouping means many things to 


many people, but a generally ac- 
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cepted meaning is the dividing of a 
class into three groups, usually on the 
basis of ability. A teacher using 
this plan should realize what such 


\ child 


in the “best” group may be self-sat- 


grouping does to children. 


isfied, may brag a bit, may refer con- 


descendingly to those who do not 


well. A child in the 


group may be satisfied to be average. 


read middle 
since most people in the world are 
that. But the child in the “poor” 
group has little incentive, for no mat- 
ter how much he improves, he still 
will probably remain in that group. 

Dr. Dolch suggests that a teacher 
who wants to understand the effects 
of grouping on children should try 
herself in similar. cir- 
Suppose the superinten- 


to imagine 
cumstances. 
ot schools divided 
three groups on the 
How would the teacher in 
the lowest group feel? Would she do 
better work? Or poorer? 


There are classes 


dent his faculty 


into basis ot 


ability. 


where children 
are divided into two groups rather 
Others are divided into 


kind of 


than three. 
this is the 
Dolch teachers 
would they “honestly” fol- 


lowed the reading levels of children. 


five or more: 


grouping Dr. says 
need if 
There are a number of written re- 
ports describing how a teacher has 
worked with five or more groups in 
her classroom. In these situations, 
however, groups are organized on a 
basis that keeps them flexible rather 
than fixed—not on the basis of abil- 
ity but on the basis of a sociometric 
study, a purpose, a problem, or a spe- 
cific need. 
Individualized reading 

Among the teachers who think of 
reading as a highly individual proc- 
ess. an ever-increasing number with 
creative imagination are developing 
plans for children’s reading experi- 
ences that are variously called indi- 
vidualized, self-selected, self-pacing. 
personalized, or reading by invita- 
tion. Some teachers move into an in- 
dividualized from a situa- 
tion in which they have 3, 5, 6, or 


Others 


program 
7 groups. individualize in- 
struction from the start. How each 
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one proceeds depends upon (1) her 


own ability to organize, (2) her abil- 
ity to work with children, (3) the 
size of her group, (4) the previous 
experience of her pupils, (5) her 
knowledge about books of different 
degrees of difficulty and different in- 
terest appeals, and (6) the availa- 
bility of such books. 

In the new publication edited by 
Alice Miél, several teachers tell how 
they got under way in individualized 
programs of reading. Some teachers 
were fortunate enough to have small 
classes; others began with a group 
within the class: and one, beginning 
with seven used them as 
springboards to seven individualized 


in which children helped 


groups, 


programs 
each other get started. Success seems 
to depend not so much on how the 
teacher gets started or whether she 
uses many different books either alone 
or in combination with textbooks, as 
on her own interest and the interest 
of the children. 

One of the problems of the teacher 
who uses several individual books, or 
“trade” books, is that they do not pro- 
vide her with the controlled vocabu- 
lary that is one of the most important 
features of a textbook series. It is 
whether a controlled 
vocabulary is essential—that educa- 
But if repetition is 


on this issue 
tors disagree. 
desired, the teacher can use a book 
like Wanda Gag’s Millions of Cats, 
which has a great deal of repetition 
but provides it in the framework of a 
story that has action, good story. ad- 
venture, and humor. 

Although trade books are primarily 
the starting point for the teacher in 
an individualized reading program, 
this fact does not preclude the use of 
textbooks once the child understands 
that he is reading and progressing as 
an individual, not as a member of a 
group. and is following his own prog- 
ress through his own record, kept in 
either graphic or ancedotal form. 

It is certain that more research is 
needed to evaluate individualized and 
group procedures in the teaching of 
reading. Surely researchers need to 
scrutinize present methods of teach- 
ing beginning reading. rather than to 


concentrate solely on the remedial 
programs for those who have not suc- 
ceeded in learning to read. After re- 
viewing findings of studies published 
over a 50-year period, Dr. Gray con- 
cludes that there is a place for both 
individualized 


the group and the 


methods of teaching reading. 
Value of the school library 
Teaching reading by the individ- 
ualized method requires plentiful re- 
sources of children’s books. An ele- 
mentary school library with an organ- 
ized collection of children’s books and 
other material, administered by a pro- 
fessional librarian and open at all 
times of the schoolday to teachers and 
children, is essential to a fully devel- 
oped reading program in the elemen- 
tary school. From it, with the assist- 
teachers can 
which 


ance of the librarian. 


select classroom collections 
they can continually refresh by mak- 
ing new selections. 

\ centralized elementary school li- 
brary makes the whole collection of 
children’s books available to every 
grade and classroom: the same books 
can be used at different times by every 
grade in the school and thus meet the 
need of every child. For example, in 
a third-grade room some children 
read at the first-grade level: others at 
the second; still others at the third-. 
fourth-. fifth-. and sixth-grade levels: 
children read at different 
In the read- 


and many 
levels at different times. 
ing program planned to serve these 
highly individual needs, the elemen- 
tary school library not only provides 
a valuable service, but provides it 
economically. 

In elementary 
equipped with school libraries. prin- 


schools not yet 


cipals and teachers interested in teach- 
ing reading by the individualized 


method should develop classroom 
collections. following as closely as 
possible the basic principles of the 
centralized school library. These col- 
lections should be selected from recog- 
nized lists of children’s books. and 
should be interchanged at intervals 
among classrooms. Among the ma- 
terials that teachers will find helpful 


in organizing these collections and 
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developing activities related to read 
Jacobs’ 
entitled 
Literature With Children. 

Books should be 


ind tables in every classroom 


childre n- 


ing’ are leaflet. and others. in 


i ~=bulletin {dventuring 
displayed or 
stimulate s reading 


atmos rhe re 


material: 
to preset! 
etry: other 
oks about airplane 


na 


scien 
ire children’s 

hese sul pects 

to teach not 


other 


ictivil 


Lists and criteria 


"s Catalog \ists and notes the 
for o. ooks ! Ba 
Book Collectio rr Elementary 
rrades does the ne for more than 
OOO books. Both Adventuring With 
Books. a list for the elementary 
Bibliog Books 
Children indicate age range. 
These lists, all compiled by 


rades. and raphy of 


exper! 


enced teachers and librarians fron 
field of children’s 
highly useful guides Not 


are they frequently revised and 


he whole litera- 


ture. are 
anit 


hrought up to date but they are an 


é 


notated and arranged by subject or 
interest In Bibliography 
of Books for Children, for example, 
headings as “Picture 
All Kinds.” 
Celebrate.” and “Fan- 
Folklore Collec- 
lead the teacher to many at- 
books for 
like 
and “Experiments 


“Music” 


varied in approach 


category. 
such subject 
Storvbooks.” “Animals of 
‘Holidays To 
ciful 


tions, 


Stories and 
tractive and interesting 
children aged 4 to 12: 
Earth Studies” 
To Try” and 
books 

of ditheulty to suit the needs of ele- 


erades \ 


others. 


point out 
and level 


nentary children of all 


companion list. Children’s Books for 


) 


» » or Less. 


useful in choosing 
IneXp nsive books for a new elemen- 
tary school collection. also is subdi 
Teachers unfa- 


hooks can de 


pre nd on suc h lists in beginning a col- 


vided by subject 


miliar with childrens’ 


lection and can acquire knowledge 


of the books as they use them. 


per iodic als 


Several authoritative 


ilso annotate and grade new books 
for childre: Among them are the 
Horn Book. the Booklist 
ription Books Bulletin, the Bulletir 
Children’s Book Center, and 
English. 


(Association 


and Sub- 
ot the 
the magazine. Elementary 

The American Library 
publishes a comprehensive catalog of 
tools for book ceiving the 
ind price of each. It can be 


selection. 
source 
purchased in quantity. but single cop 
are available free on 


lists should he 


es 
The aids it 


schooi library. 


request. 
available 
Im every 
to aug 


teachers may want 


their 


Some 
knowledge ot children’s 


thei 


ment 
hooks 


standing of criteria for selecting them. 


and to improve under- 


They may wish to become less de- 
pendent on lists. and to develop their 
own ability to evaluate critically in 
terms of the special interests of all 
classrooms. 


books 


children’s literature that discuss cri- 


the children in their 


There are many fine about 
teria for selecting different types of 


books. should be 
especially helpful. one by Arbuthnot 


children’s Two 


and one by Smith. 
The child’s 


Children who are being taught to 


choice 


read by the individualized method 
should be enc ouraged to select freely. 
both in the library 
books 


child will naturally 


and in the class- 
like. 
select a book he 


room, they Usually a 
can read. or a book so close to his in- 
that he will skill 


reads it. Children cenerally 
too hard. too 


terest increase his 
as he 
reject books that are 
easy. or lacking in appeal 

a child needs to be told 
books that will 


him 


Sometimes 
something about the 
encourage his selection or give 
confidence to take a book to read. 
uraged from 
browsing and experimenting. There 
wi rk vv in i 
book 


relation of the story 


but he should not be disco 


are many intangibles 


child’s selection of a color. 


size. illustrations 
to his experience. his own personal 


ity and if. in giving guidance. the 


teacher permits these intangibles to 
the child will prob 


*k that is right for 


have free play. 
ably select the bo 


him. In contrast teacher 
selects a book for him ai assigns it 
as a class exercise, he is not so likely 
Irom it. He 


rds throuch 1 


to gain anything may 


master the wo petition 
and drill. but the 


and olten dot Ss 


‘ \perte nee may 


destroy his interest 


in further readin 


Pleasure is basic 


The individualized method of teach 


ing reading does not preclude all the 


shared group and class experiences 


with books and 


and 


nave 


that children car 


reading. They love storytelling 


storytelling by the te 
brarian. and sometimes 
reading 


dren should be part ol 


program. Sometimes this storytell 


ing can take place in the library o1 


outdoors under a tree. It may 
times to 


that 


be a good procedure al 


divide children into groups so 
they can tell each other the stories they 
have read. The school librarian may 
bring new books to the classroom and 
talk about them. o1 
want to tell the class about some ol 


books. ( hildren 


choral speaking of poetry, which gives 


the teacher may 


the new enjoy 


them an opportunity for creative self- 


expression. All experiences ol the 
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individualized reading program 

children selecting their own books. 
reading quietly as individuals, read- 
ing to each other. listening to a story, 
should be con- 


or speaking poetry 


sidered basic to the teaching of read- 
ine. and not treated as “free period” 
as rewards for reading 


book or 


sooner than the time assigned, 


activities. o 
an assigned “finishing” 

Children’s out-of-school and home 
experiences with reading should be 
considered as part of the whole read- 
Ing program Teachers and school 
librarians will find that cooperation 
with public librarians in introducing 
children to the will 
chil 
library 

Chil- 
library 


public library 


encourage children to use the 
room. ot the 


ind on Saturdays. 


dren's 
atte 
dren's specialists on 
staffs can often 
ind talk about books o1 plan book 


public 
school 
publi 
come to the school 


fairs and exhibits with the teachers 


and school librarians. lseful guides 
can be made available to parents in- 
terested in buying books for the child’s 
home library lists like one prepared 
by Arbuthnot. for example. 

hild needs a place at home 


wn books. 


ship of books w ith a special corner or 


| very 


for his o \ child’s owner- 


! 
shelf for them helps to develop in him 
an affection for books and a sense of 


security that is an essential part of 
growing up 

Children’s attitudes toward reading 
affect 


childre n. in 


will profoundly their reading 


ability. If learning to 
read. also learn to like to read. their 
approach to all schoolwork involving 
will be favorable to 
The in- 


dividualized :sethod of teaching read- 


reading more 


learning and understanding. 


ing has implications for pupil achieve- 
The 


erowth of individuals in our democ- 


ment that are immeasurable. 


racy is in large measure dependent 
upon their ability to read with intelli- 


gence. discrimination. and enjoyment. 
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VARIETY: The Essence 
of Rural Education 


URAL counties vary widely in 

their educational practices and 
standards: this is the outstanding 
characteristic coming to light in the 
Office of Education’s comprehensive 
survey of rural education, now near- 
ing completion. From the 1.200 
counties included, the Office has se- 
lected. for 
LOL “most 
60 percent of the 
farms. and no urban center of more 
than 2.500): 


vroup shows such striking variations 


summary purposes. the 
(criteria: At 


population on 


rural” least 


but even this narrowed 


as the following: 


S¢ hool 


So: 


districts: One 
others 


* Number o} 
has 
units } 
Average, 10.9. 


Vumber of pupils: One county has 


county several 


(county consist of a single 
district. 
as few as 94: another. as many as 
7.671. Average. 2.5206. 

Size of schools: One county 
pupils pet 


612. 


aver- 
ages as few as %.5 
many as 


= hool: a other as 


Average. 


} 
t 
, 
, 


<S 8 

staff 
county averages 
other, 42.2. Average. 24.7. 
Percent ol school 
State and Federal One 
only 6.4 percent: 
Average. 61.2. 


One 
7.9 pupils: an- 


member: 


Pupils per 


revenue from 
SOUTCES 
Ss hool receives 
another. 95.9. 
of instructional staff: One 


of SL.6076: 


Salary 
county 
another. as much as $4,089. Aver- 


”> 
0. 


pays an average 


age. 32. 
{DA For | 
only S110: for an- 
Average, 5211. 


Cost per pupil in 
county it Is 
other, $825. 

* Transportation cost per pupil in 
{DA: For 1 county it averages 39: 
for another, S104. Average. $26. 


And these are but a few of the wide 
that 
Still others. including ex- 


variations exist among rural 
counties. 
treme differences in geographic con- 
ditions. economic circumstances. and 
school policies, will be presented in 
the forthcoming report of the survey: 
such information contributes to our 
understanding of the problems pecu- 
liar to rural education. 

Water GAUMNITZ, 
Head, Rural Research and Statistics Unit 
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ILLUSTRATI¢ 
BUREAU Of} 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


stands 


ECAUSE it between two 
cultures, the Federal school for 
Alaska has a dual 


To prepare the na- 


native children in 
and delicate task: 
way 


tive for a new of life in case he 


chooses it and. at the same time, to 
help him see the worth and charm of 
his own culture, the rewards and op- 
portunities of a life among his own 
people. 

Of course the Federal school is not 
the only one so challenged in Alaska 
To some extent this responsibility 
falls on every school in the Territory 
with any native pupils at all; but be- 
cause the Federal school serves only 
native villages far from the large cen 
ters ol population, its nearness to the 
Eskimo. Indian. 


is pronounced and its dual 


indigenous cultures 
or Aleut 
purpose sharply posed. 

Today there are 86 
Alaska supported and administered 
by the Federal Government. Two of 
these. on the Pribilof Islands of St. 
George and St. Paul. are under the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. U. S. De- 
partment of the which op 
erates the fur-seal rookery there under 
an agreement with Canada. the Soviet 
Union, and Japan. But all the other 
Federal schools are under the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. also in the Interio1 
Department. 


schools in 


Interior. 


Mr. Tiffany is educational specialist 
for the Nome District, Juneau Area, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. He first 
flaska as a teacher in a 
I-room school at Karluck,. Kodiak 
Island, where he spent 2 years; and 
for the he taught at 
the Mount Edgecumbe High School. 
After a year’s leave of absence he re- 
turned to elementary teaching at Fort 
Yukon, from which he was transferred 
to his present position. 


went to 


next 2 years 


No village too remote f 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS 


FOR NATIVE CHILDEN 


By WARREN I. TIFFANY 


Up until 1900, when the Congress 
passed a civil code for Alaska and 
made the Territory responsible for 
establishing its schools in in- 
corporated towns, Federal 
were the only public schools in the 
Since then, as towns have 


own 


st hools 


Territory. 
developed all over Alaska and as the 


Territory has reached out into rural 


areas to help establish schools there. 

the Territorial public school system 

has steadily grown. Today it enrolls 
six times as many pupils as the Fed- 
eral schools. one and one-half times 

as many native children. It has 125 

schools: in administration and sup- 

port. they fall into 4 categories (data. 
from records in the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs. are for October 1957): 

* 28 incorporated school districts. 
complete with school boards and 
local funds. Elementary enroll- 
ment, 19.264, about 20 percent na- 
tive: secondary, 4.667, about 18 

percent native. 

68 outside the bounds of city and 

district. maintained by the Terri- 

torial department of education as 
if all were in one big district. Ele- 
mentary enrollment, 3,147. about 

18 percent native; secondary, 253, 

about 35 percent native. 

21 Johnson-O’Malley schools, one- 

time Federal schools now operated 

by the Territory; similar to the 68 

rural schools except that Federal 

Government still pays the bills and 

holds the titles. Enrollment, 644, 


entirely elementary. virtually all 
native. 

* § on military bases, administered 

by the Territory but supported by 

Federal funds Public Law 

874. Elementary 6.701. secondary 


170. 


under 


How fast the Territorial system has 
grown in the past 10 years is shown 
in the latest published 
Alaska’s Commissioner of Education. 
Between 1946-47 and 1955-56 the 
average daily attendance rose from 
7.100 to 26.400; the pupil-transporta- 
tion load, from 1.100 a day to 5,000; 
from $233 to 


report by 


operating expenses, 
$439 per pupil and from a total of 
$1.7 million to $11.6 million. 

In addition to the 125 Territorial 
public schools. there are hetween 20 
and 25 private and denominational 
Alaska. most of them ele- 
mentary. As of October 1957 their 
total enrollment nearly 1.600, 
divided fairly white 
and native children. 


T OW, having roughly supplied the 
N outlines of the whole elementary- 
secondary school scene in Alaska, we 
for a closer look. to the 84 
Federal operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, which to- 
gether last year enrolled 4,802 pupils. 
Most are I- 
or 2 teachers. 
for the 1956-57 
fourths have enrollments somewhere 
between 15 and 55. but the smallest 
has 13 and the largest has 308. A 
school’s presence in any community 
means that the Federal Government, 
before establishing it, had evidence 
that the community was going to stay 
put for some years to come and would 


schools in 


was 


evenly between 


return, 


schools 


or 2-room schools with 1 
Ac ording to records 
three- 


=< hool year, 


be needing schooling for at least 12 
children a year. 
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IN ALASKA 


For children who live in communi- 
small or too migratory to 
school. the 
provides two boarding 
schools. both in southeast Alaska: 
Wrangell Institute. an elementary 
school, which had 255 pupils last 
year; and Mount Edgecumbe, a high 
which had 739. Only na- 
tives—that is, children who are at 
least one-quarter Indian, Eskimo, or 
\leut—may attend. Attending means 
being separated from one’s family for 
a whole school year at a time, unless 
parents pay the airplane fare for a 
visit home. Except for clothing and 
pocket money, the Federal Govern- 
ment pays all expenses; but parents 
are encouraged to provide transpor- 


ties too 
justify a 
Bureau 


permanent 


= hool. 


tation. 

The day schools are concentrated 
use the word for schools 
as widely scattered as these—in the 
northern and western part of Alaska. 
Many are strung like beads on a chain 
along the Yukon River and the shores 
of the Bering and Arctic Seas. Sev- 
eral are north of the Arctic Circle, and 
one is on the topmost tip,of Alaska, at 
Barrow. Two are on St. Lawrence 
Island. in sight of Soviet shores. All 
are administered from the Bureau’s 
Juneau, through 


at Nome. Bethel. 


if one may 


headquarters, at 
three district offices 


and Anchorage. 


Because BIA aims at going out of 
business eventually, it is working to- 
ward the day when Alaska will be able 
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to support and run these schools. To- 
gether, the Territory and the Federal 
Government have been moving in that 
direction for many years. In 1934, 
to facilitate the changeover, the 
Congress passed the Johnson-O’Mal- 
ley Act. which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to contract with 
each of the States and Alaska for turn- 
ing over to local school authorities. 
as they show willingness and ability. 
the Federal buildings and 
equipment as well as full responsi- 
bility for operating the schools. 

As a result of this act. some of the 
18 States with large Indian popula- 
fions no longer have Federal schools 
within their boundaries. In Alaska. 
24 Federal schools have been trans- 
ferred: the first Johnson-O’Malley 
contract was negotiated for the school 
vear 1951—52. when 
transferred; 8 followed in 1952-53. 
10 more in 1954—55, and 1 in 1955 
56. Although the Territory and the 
local communities now have all the 
administrative responsibility for these 
schools, the Federal Government still 


school 


5 = hools were 


pays all the operating costs. 

As long as it stays in the local 
school business in Alaska. BIA will be 
working to provide the best schools 
possible within its means. To raise 
the quality of its service and keep the 
morale of its teachers high, it has re- 
cently made more supervision avail- 
able: within the past 3 years it has 
stationed at both Nome and Bethel a 
supervisor and an assistant supervi- 
sor. who make the rounds of their 
schools at least twice a year. 

Most of the teachers in BIA schools 
come from the States, for Alaska is 
extremely short of native teachers, 
partly because the university was es- 
tablished as a school of mines and 
not until recent years has provided 


teacher education. Most of the teach- 
ers are young, with a_ pioneering 
spirit, a fondness for outdoor life and 
adventure, and a strong desire to be 
of service. They are graduates of an 
accredited 4-year college, have at least 
24 hours in education. All other 
qualifications being equal, native 
teachers are preferred; but they are 
in the minority. 

Starting salary for beginning teach- 
ers Is usually $3.670. plus a cost-of- 
living allowance: for experienced 
teachers. $4,525. All are given regu- 
lar Civil Service appointments, but the 
Federal Government pays transpor- 
tation home every years with the 
understanding that the teacher will 
return for 2 more years of service. 

Except for teachers in the board- 
ing schools or in the 5- or 7-teacher 
schools, all teachers in the Alaska 
service are required to be married and 
to bring their spouses with them: 
BIA frequently employs both hus- 
band and wife. If both are teachers, 
both teach at the same school. one 


— + 


5 — a _—— 


probably as the principal teacher, at 
a starting salary of $4,970. In 1- 
teacher schools. 1 member of the 
family serves as the principal teacher 
and the spouse becomes a general as- 
sistant, lending a hand with school 
duties, classes for adults, and what- 
ever other programs the Bureau has 
in the village. A nonteaching hus- 
band is janitor, handyman. commu- 
nity worker, and school 
helper; a nonteaching wife must per- 
form many of the same duties, with 
less emphasis on the janitorial side. 
A few of the schools—12 last year 
are taught by Eskimo instructional 
These are not aides in the 


general 


aides. 
sense that they are teachers’ assist- 
ants: for they are really in charge of 
classrooms, being qualified by virtue 
of inservice training and at least a 
high school education. Most of them 
serve in schools with only a limited 
program, perhaps only the first 2 
or 3 grades, while the Bureau seeks 
to determine whether it would be 
justified to build a permanent school 
and employ a fully qualified teacher. 
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TT ITH each stopover on his way trict headquarters, which has its own upon his departure 
to his post in Alaska, the new frequency and uses radio for many vacuum... 
The thoughtful te 


teacher from the States gets closer of its staff communications. Teach- “te 
ties tor roth chi 


to a realization of what his life will be ers may also communicate with one : 
will find it a | 


ike for the next two winters. another over the radiotelephone al- aie 
e ence, lead 


At Seattle he meets the official con though their conversation will hardly 


servations, that 
nected with the operat yn of the Nort/ be private, for its available to any program 


Star. the Government's vessel for one in Alaska with a radio set. In ing; land 
arrying supplies to Bureau schools any event. this avenue of quick com- so that, 


With counsel and assistance from this munication is very important in the 


ficial he does a whol ars grocery lives of many teachers, especially in continue to o 


if short of villages where the mail plane comes eadership 
votiate loan to pay the in only once a week. [t is in the classroom. however. with 
Because the making of these ar Although serving as a communica- the children. that the teacher finds his 
ments forces him to visualize his tions link is one of the teacher’s vital createst satisfaction—much of it be- 
needs in ail. it gives hin extracurricular duties. he has others. cause there he is most at home. there 
has. a glimpse of the 00. These may include serving as he is confronted with situations he is 
know and the selt welfare representative or as supe! professionally trained to meet He 
ust exhibit. has few of the usual discipline prob 


boat. but he lems. for most Alaska native children 


lor a ST are obedient and polite Many are 

nd ther é +n eae ® 4 reluctant to « xpress their thoughts 

oor ‘ ik @ : 2 and feelings in a group. but the 

lied still further fy » <= teacher who finds ways to draw them 

bilities € : out is well rewarded There is little 
; e 


il ntro truancy: for. even though ittendance 


arters to spend 


ommunicatior visor for the local cooperative store. in BIA schools is not compulsory. 
vhat compara which has been established with the nearly every school-age child within 
n the States 1id of a Government loan so that the reach of school attends nearly every 
ns fron is natives can buy and sell and learn day. 
about modern trade. Some of the problems common in 
Through these out-of-school re- the States exist in Alaska schools. 
sponsibilities the BIA teacher be too—overerowding. for instance. and 
comes more closely identified with half-day sessions In addition. the 
his community than any teacher in teacher has to cope with the fact that 
the States is ever likely to be. But many children enter school knowing 
even within the classroom he is thus little or no English. and with the need 
identified. for BIA schools have al. for adaptins teaching materials and 
avs been community schools They. curriculum conte to the child’s en- 
have furnished the impetus and: vironment and experience 
shown the way to sanitary sewage; But most of these problems yield at 
disposal. pure water supply. balancede last to patience and ingenuity and 
diets. and better housing. They have4 good will. as do the many housekeep 
taught villagers new skills and helped” ing chores connected with teaching in 
cample them toward economic independence an Alaska village. Ordering supplies 
, By this combination of contacts the means  anticipati every possible 


ols have this respo : : 
jul nt used eacher’s influence among the natives school need 2 years in -advance. in- 

equipmen set ° hei . . 

| BIA can grow to dimensions that will cluding not only paper and paste but 


make it either his greatest problem o1 light bulbs. rope for the flagpole, and 


is owned 
the schoolhou ind , : ; é 
1] his greatest advantage. depending on chemicals for the toilets. Between the 
Will have standing appointmer : d ; 
how he uses it. As the area office at far-spaced visits of the maintenance 


Juneau savs (Highlights in Educa- man, the teacher's ingenuity must be 
October 1957). he usually re- proof against any breakdown in the 


t every day. mo i ind evenin: 
(Dine ot ESE ppointments I 


scheduled to coincide with the time fton, e 
icts to the « Xperience In l of 3 ways: school plant. 


This is the kind of life that makes 


mixture of ex- 


when the doctor at the nearest Pul 


lic Health Service hospital ilso stands Ihe retiring teacher may find it an over 
hv. usually at 6 o'clock in the eve whelming experience and feel impelled to tear hing in Alaska a 
ning. waiting to hear emergency calls erect a shell of privacy about himself, thus citement and serenity. of emergency 
1iSs y s s Ss ) , } o . 

missing his destiny as a force for change and routine, of the complex and the 


from the villages ind to prescribe 
in the community almost altogether 


treatment or give advice. or to orde1 simple, of teaching and being taught. 
1 The unwary teacher may find himself en F eet 7 
a patient pre pared tor a trip to the ticed toward the pitfalls of a well-inten or many a teacher the bien ecomes 
hospital via plane. Another listet tioned dictatorship and a leader-centered — irresistible, and he returns to enjoy it 


ng time is worked out with BIA dis program, which may flourish for a time but, year alter vear. 
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CONGRESSIONAL PROPOSALS FOR EDUCATION 


fn emphasis on finding and developing talent 


| ETWEEN its opening day, Jan- 
and the last day before 
April 4. the 85th 


2d session. voiced its inter- 


uary 7. 
the Easter recess. 
Congress. 
est in education through many bills. 
Emphasis in these bills is on the con- 
serving and developing of our human 
resources. To develop our best stu- 
dents, to develop the best in all our 
students. proposals before the Con- 


establish programs of testing. 


cuidance and counseling.  scholar- 
ships. fellowships. loans. teaching ex 
and the 


scientific 


pansion ind improvement, 


classroom. shortages. 


relief of 


impact of the outstanding 


development in the past year is re- 


flected in the emphasis given to 


science students in the awardine of 


scholarships. fellowships. and loans, 


and in teaching expansion programs. 


that other 


being 


But this is not to say 
for- 


milk 


Federal assistance in areas 


educational problems are 


gotten: far from it. School 
programs, 
where government activity has created 
school district hardships. tax relief for 


teacher and student—all these and 
others are also of primary concern to 
bills 
focus on developing our youth to its 
fullest better 


education. assistance. 


the legislator But the major 


through programs of 
financial and 


needed facilities and teachers. 


{dministration bill 


The 
Quick on the heels of 


‘s special message on edu- 


President 
| isenhowe I 
cation in January. the Department of 
Health. Education. and Welfare made 
recommendations to the Congress in- 
corporating the President's 


sugges- 
tions. Soon afterwards. on January 
31. three bills. each éntitled the Edu- 
cational Development Act of 1958, 


were introduced to “encourage and 


assist in the expansion and improve- 


ment of educational programs to meet 


J olume 40, Ni 


mber 8 


critical national needs’—S. 3163 
(Smith. New Jersey. for himself and 
10 others). H. R. 10278 (Kearns). 
and H. R. 10279 (Frelinghuysen). 
They would help the States set up 
testing and guidance and _ counsel- 
ing services: increase the number and 
science teachers: provide 


scholarships 


salaries of 
10.000 undergraduate 
for each of 4 years to high-caliber 
students, particularly those with apti- 
tude for science and mathmematics: 
and encourage the teaching of modern 
foreign languages. They would pro- 


vide graduate fellowships through 


colleges and universities to those 
qualifying. particularly to those pre- 
institutions of 


paring to teach in 


higher learning. 
Scholarships and loans 


To help able students receive higher 
bills 


provide scholarships, fellowships. or 


education. a number of would 


loans through State agencies. Some 
of these bills include provisions aimed 
at improving teaching. Emphasis 
for both 


= lence. 


student and teacher is on 


mathematics. and modern 

foreign language learning. 

3163. H.R. 
> 


187 
oe 


and 


In the same vein as S. 
10278. and H. R. 10279 are S. 
(Hill. for himself and 26 others 
H. R. 10381 (Elliot). Their 
age is wider. however. They 
offer 40,000 scholarships and 1.500 


fellowships each year for 6 years and 


cover- 


would 


set up a student loan fund. giving 
prefe rence in all cases to science stu- 
dents. They 


to States and 


would provide funds 
institutions of higher 
and encourage 


assist 


education to 
science teachers: to conduct testing of 


students. counseling and guidance 
programs, and work-study programs. 
They would promote the learning of 
modern foreign languages and the 
development of television, radio, mo- 


tion pictures, and other media for edu- 


cational use. and would develop vo- 
cational education in occupations 
essential to national defense. 

Four other scholarship bills in the 
Senate are S. 2917 (Thvye). S. 5119 
(Mansfield). S. 3157 (Flanders and 
Bricker). and S. 3268 (Hill. and 
Smith, New Jersey). With the exeep- 
tion of S. 2917. bills 
amend the National Science Founda- 
tion Act to enable the National Science 
Foundation to offer scholarships and 
gifted students for 


“a 29] 7 would grant 


these would 


fellowships to 
scientific study. 
funds to States to award scholarships 
and fellowships to students of proven 
scholastic aptitude. Fellowships 
would be granted only to science and 
mathematics majors. 
S. 3156 (Flanders) 
conducted by the 


would double 
programs now 
National Science Foundation for the 
advanced education of teachers and 
would establish a National Humanities 
Board in the Department of Health. 
Education. and Welfare to promote 
education of teachers of the human- 
ities through summer progra.ns. 

The House has before it 16 bills 
that would provide scholarships or 
student loans. Four would amend 
the National Science Foundation Act 
to expand scholarship programs—H. 
R. 10180 (Sikes). H. R. 10456 
(Price). H. R. 10464 (Van Zandt). 
and H. R. 11257 ight 


would grant scholarships and fellow- 


(Harris). 
ships independent of any existing 
or provisions—H. R. 9635 
H. R. 9692 (Martin). H. 
(Sieminski). H. R. 9905 
H. R. 9918 (Long), H. 
(McGovern). H. R. 10454 
(O’Konski). and H. R. 11776 
(Byrd). H. R. 11223 and H. R. 


11776 would grant loans as well as 


acts 
( Brooks). 
R. 9725 
(Dingell). 
Rm. Lizz 


Six bills would grant 
loans only—H. R. 10068 (Rodino), 
H. R. 10908 (Gathings), H. R. 11061 
(Keating). H. R. 11417 (Cramer). 


scholarships. 





H. R. 11501 (Jackson). and H. R. 
11830 (Lane)... All bills. 


scholarship, stress science 


loan and 


Vew 
A number of 


at alleviati the 


classrooms 
bills are primarily 
aimed classroom 


shortage at the elementary and se¢ 
ondary level. 

(Murray. for 
and H. R. 


t 
entitled the School 


would grant States $25 


himself and 
10763 ( Met- 


{ssistane é 


 ooLl 


othe rs} 


or 1958. 
S hool con 
1958. 


and $100 in each 


per school-age child for 
fiscal year $50 in 
1961 


thereafter 


struction in 
1960, $75 in 


fiscal year Funds would 


not be granted on a matching basis. 
index. based on the 
and the 
Accord 


the bill would cost 


but on an effort 
schoolchildren 


capita 


number of 
States per income, 
ng to estimates. 
$1.1 
ation, $4.5 


child level. 


S. 3179 


billion in its first vear of 


billion at the 


ope I- 


S100 per 


and S. 3216 


(Kent f dy 


(Javits) would allo $300 million 


for eac h of 


for each of 4 vears. 


5 vears and $600 million 
respectively. to 
State educational agencies for class- 
room construction. 

Other bills that 
eral funds for 


are these: H 


million for 


ked- 
construction 
(Teller). 


years 


would allow 


school 


SOUL 


H. R. 


SOUL) million 


R. 11625 


9731 
each of 5 
11530 (Frelinghuysen), 
for each ars: H. 
(Ke irns). 


necessary. 


SUIS as 


“such 
and H. 


$500 million 


Public Laws 815 and 874 


Several proposed bills would exX- 


tend and amend Publie Law 815 and 
Public 874. 


eighth year of 


Law which are in their 


civing Federal finan- 


cial assistance to individual school 


children 


Federal 


districts for educ ating the 


ol people connected with 
activity. 
H. R. 11378 


without amendment to the Committee 


ol the W hole House. March 19 (H. 


7 hompson } reported 


12 


Rept. 1530) would make permanent 
such assistance insofar as it applies 
to children of persons who both re- 
side and work on Federal property: 
and would extend until June 30. 1961. 
such assistance insofar as it applies to 
other children. It would also make a 
significant change for school districts 
educating Indian children by enabling 
them to accept payment under Pub- 
lic Law 874 without giving up the 
right to payments under the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act for special services. 
Other bills to extend or improve 
Public Law 815 and 874 include S. 
3069 (Smith. New Jersev). H. R. 
9620 (Auchincloss). H. R. 9623 
(Baldwin), H. R. 10490 (Gwinn). 
H. R. 10697 (Montoya). H. R. 10952 
(Holt), and H. R. 11020 (Seudder). 


Toward general improvement 

S. 2916 (Thye) would provide fi- 
nancial assistance to the States on a 
30-50 basis in paying the salaries of 
science teachers in secondary schools 
and in providing appropriate scien- 
tifie equipment for schools. 

S. 3352 (Flanders and Cooper) 
would assist local educational agen- 
cies of the States in 


panding, and improving science and 


initiating. ex- 


mathematics instruction in public 


secondary schools by authorizing 
erants of $50 million for fiscal year 
1959, and for 


} succeeding fiscal years there- 


ending June 30. each 
of the 
after for use in acquiring laboratory 
and related facilities. 

S. 3606 (Proxmire) would provide 
financial assistance to the States for 
educational purposes by returning a 
portion of the Federal income taxes 
collected 


fiscal year 1958; 3 percent for fiscal 


therein: 114% percent for 
vear 1959; and 5 percent for payment 


due on or before December 1. 1960. 
for preceding fiscal year. 
H. R. 9839 (Perkins) 


thorize the appropriation of funds to 


would au- 


assist States and Territories in financ- 
ing a minimum foundation education 
program of public elementary and 


secondary schools and reducing in- 


equalities of educational opportuni- 
ties in schools. 

H. R. 9689 (MacDonald) and H.R. 
10299 (Udall) 
Outer Continental Shelf Act to pro- 
vide that certain revenues under the 


would amend the 


act could be used as grants-in-aid 
to primary. secondary. and higher 
education. 


H. R. 9939 (Wright 


vide for the accelerated development 


would pro- 


of secondary school education in the 


natural sciences in the States and Ter- 


ritories through an appropriation of 
875 million to States on a matching 


basis. 


College housing loans 


Several bills would help colleges 


provide housing. equipment. and 
facilities. 

S. 3213 (Fulbright) would increase 
borrowing au- 


Home 


housing 


million the 
thority of the 


by $250 


Housing and 


Avency for college 


loans. S. 3399 


Finance 
(Capehart) would 
raise the amount colleges may borrow 
for science equipment and facilities 

from $295 million to $11, billion. A 
similar lifting would be given to the 
ceilings on college housing loans by 
(Thye). S. 
Javits). H. R. 
H. R. 11329 (O’Brien 


335] 


10598 (Carrigg 


S. 328 (Beall and 


and 


Vew 
S. 3126. the S and Tech- 
{et of 1958 (Humphrey. Me- 


W ould 


department? 

Lence 
nology 
Clellan. 
creale a Department ol 


and Yarborough 


Science and 
Tee hnology and National Institutes of 
Scientific Research, would provide a 
fund for loans to science students. and 
scienti fie 


authorize programs 


At the re- 


( ommittee on 


would 
outside the United States. 
quest of the Senate 


Government Operations, the Com- 
mittee staff has prepared an analysis 
and summary of the act. 

Two other science department bills 
are pending: S. 3180 (Kefauver). 
limited to the establishment of a de- 
partment, and H. R. 11392 (Chris- 


topher), which would include a 


science academy under a department 


of science. 
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4nd science corps? 

There are many bills in this session 
of Congress that advocate a United 
States science academy; but previous 
sessions have known only one. pro- 
posed by Mrs. St. George in the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress. 

S. 2957 (Thurmond) would estab- 
lish an academy under the Secretary 
of Defense. Students selected for the 
academy) would receive room and 
board, instruction, and $500 a year. 
Graduates would be required to serve 
the Federal Government 11% days for 
each day they received training at the 
academy. 

Other bills for a 
academy 2967 
which would place such an institution 
under the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation. and Welfare; and S. 3111 
(Jenner) which. like S. 2957, would 


put it under the Department of De- 


senate science 


include 8S. (Gore). 


fense. 

House bills to establish a science 
academy are H. R. 9610 (Anfuso). 
H. R. 9672 (Kee). H. R. 9685 (Long). 
H. R. 9712 (Rogers, Massachusetts). 
H. R. 9902 (Boggs), H. R. 10067 
(Rodino). H. R. 10224 (Adair). H. 
R. 10635 (Radwin). H. R. 10931 (St. 
H. R. 10933 (Utt). H. R. 
11392 i hristopher) . and H. 5. Res. 
503 (Kean). 


Bills calling for the establishment 


George = 


of a commission to study the need for 
a science academy and the shape such 
an institution should take have been 
introduced in S. 3110 (Potter). H. 
R. 10159 (Griffin). and H. R. 10229 


{ Broomfield 


Vational Science Council 

H. R. 9611 (McCormack) and H. 
R. 10208 (Riehlman) would amend 
the National Security Act of 1947 to 
provide for the coordination and in- 
tegration of policies and procedures 
with respect to Federal programs in 
the field of science and technology by 
creating a five-man National Science 


Council. 


Tax relief 
Several bills would give tax relief 


to teachers. students, and parents to 
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help them meet educational expenses. 

Under some proposals, a teacher 
could count costs of additional edu- 
cation as “business expense” on in- 
In the Senate. 6 
S. 3096 


come tax returns. 
bills would give such relief 
(Smathers), S. 3158 (Stennis). 5. 
3329 (Kerr and Monroney). S. 3353 
Bricker Allott, and 


3359 (Langer), and S. 


(Flanders, 
Cooper). 2. 
3526 (Hill 
ductions for expenses limit: 
vould set limits of $600 or 
In the House 26 bills would 


Three wouid allow de- 
vithout 
three 
$800. 
allow the teacher to deduct not over 
$600 from 
amounts paid by him fo: 


bills 


expenses, 


vross income for certain 
his further 
education, and 7 would allow 
deductions tor al! 

Certain bills would allow the col- 
lege student or his parent deductions 
for education. In the Senate, 4 
bills—S. 2938 (Frear), S. 3162 
(Smathers). S. 3403 (Thurmond). 
and $8. 3527 (Hill)—propose tax de- 
ductions for the student paying his 
own expenses or for the supporting 
parent; 2 allow $600; 1 allows $100; 
and 1 allows all expenses. In the 
House 11] bills would bring tax re- 
lief to student or parent, either allow- 
ing deductions for expenses or grant- 
ing exemptions to the extent of $400, 
$600, or $800. One bill would allow 
a 30-percent deduction if the deduc- 
tion did not exceed a total of $1.500 
for any 1 dependent. 

One bill in the Senate and four in 
the House would make certain educa- 
tional contributions deductible.  S. 
3254 (Murray) would increase the 
amount of a corporation’s charitable 
contributions that might be allowed 
as a deduction where all or part are 
made to educational institutions. H. 
R. 9630 
ductions for 
United States for use with programs 


(Bennett) would allow de- 


contributions to the 


of scholarships and other educational 
assistance for students of science, en- 
gineering, and other technical sub- 
jects. H. R. 9845 (Thompson, New 
Jersey) would allow a corporation to 
extend up to 5 percent of taxable 
income the deductions it could make 
for contributions to educational in- 


stitutions. H. R. 10834 (Simpson, 
Pennsylvania) and H. R. 10835 
(Curtis, Missouri) would permit tax 
and other 


credit for contributions 


expenditures for basic research in 


science. 

Other tax-relief proposals include 
a credit for increases in State and 
local taxes imposed for school pur- 
poses (H. R. 10354. Poff): 


ing from tax the interest on obliga- 


exempt- 


tions of educational institutions (H. 
R. 11052. Price): 
excise tax the automobiles furnished 


exempting from 


without charge to schools for driver 
programs (H. R. 11780, 
and a refund of Federal tax 


training 
Ikard) : 
collected in States and Territories for 
improvement of public educational 
systems. school construction, and in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries—the Na- 
tional Education Act (. R. 
Hillings). 


For the exceptional child 


Several bills would improve and 
increase the special teaching of ex- 
ceptional children. S. 3410 (Neu- 
berger) proposes a double program: 
(1) A special $1814 million, 7-year 
program of Federal scholarships and 
fellowships to individuals to train as 
teachers of exceptional children, and 
(2) a $214 million grant for 7 years 
to public and nonprofit institutions to 
encourage and expand the training of 
teachers of exceptional children. On 
the House side, 3 bills have been pre- 
sented: By grants to institutions of 
higher learning, H. R. 10842 (Me- 
Govern) would prov ide a 10-year pro- 
gram to encourage teaching and re- 
search in the education of exceptional 
children; by grants to State agencies 
and nonprofit public institutions of 
higher education, H. R. 11135 (Gray) 
and H. R. 11833 (May) also would 
promote teaching and 
the education of 
children. 


research in 


mentally retarded 


For the veteran 

The veteran or the veteran’s child 
would receive benefits by a number 
of bills. 


S. 2978 (Yarborough) 
tend the GI bill of rights to all vet- 


would ex- 





1955 


Jan. 31. 
would permit f | o1ble 


erans discharged after 
Mx 3184 ( Thye 
veterans to commence 


larn 


institutional on 
under the Vet rans 


Act of 1952 


after discharge 


training 
Readjustment more 
irs 
e it tacilities 
' 


not available ¢ 


veteran would 


School integration 


bills 

the public schoo 

H. R. 11219 (Hays. 
ild establish 
nmittee on ci 

; 


ims of dese 


chools. such 
ongress withir 


implement the Supren 


the integration of public 
vols. both Houses have 
Civil Rights Act of 
identical bills—S. 3257 ( Doug 
15 others H. R 
H.R O'Hara 


10645 (| Roosevelt 


betore 
the 1958 in 
LOo0] 
10630 ind 
the 5167 John 
and H. R LO775 Colme1 
the 
that 


other hand. S. 
efor 
rtain powers I 


would restrict ce 


Court 


States Supreme 


United 
iffect integration of 

H. R. 11047 (Matthews) 
the President 
National 
using Federal troops to assist In en 
Federal court order that 


schools. 
would 


prohibit from calling 


out the Guard and from 


forcing any 


than 


would result in racial integration 


ina public school in the Ll nited States. 


Vilk and food programs 


bill. 
ontinue the spec ial school milk 


» 5342 in original which 


vould ¢ 


> 


for o vears. passed the Sen- 


February 24 (S. 


program 
ite bv voice vote 
Rept. 1519). 

Four other bills also were intro- 
extend the 
Hum- 
145 
(Prox 
; bills in 

House the 

am for 2 vyears—H. R. 10324 
Johnson H. R. 10390 (Knutson 
ind H. R. 10859 ( Jennings) 

S, 350] and Clark 


author 


| 


luced to the Senate to 


spec ial milk program: 5 2 
yhrey S$. 3070 ( Aiken 


-and S. 
S, 3182 
Thre: 


continues 


for o vears: 


! 
permane ntiy 


would pro 


( Proxmire and 


H.R. 11791 «Metcalf 


e the Secretary of 


Wo iid 


Agriculture to 


expand funds appropriated for 


liversion of surplus farm commod- 


t 
ies to 


balanced diets in 
the 


provide 


schools and institutions and fot 
eed 

Proxmire and Clark). S. 
ott), and H. R. 
would authorize the 
to make sur- 


available tu 


5. 350] 
577 =~ Hill 
11791 ( Metealf) 
\criculture 


and Sx 


Secretary of 


plu farm commodities 


hools. institutions. and the needy 


out of funds appropriated for diver- 


sion of such surpluses, 


Viscellaneous 
bills affecting ed 


the 


Certain cation 
fall in 


ores. 


none ot foregoing cate 


S. 2956 
Namara 


tional Education 


(Monroney. Kerr. and Me- 
amend the Voca 
Act of 1946 to grant 


$10 million for education in fields of 


would 


science essential to voe ational edu- 
cation. 
S. 3460 ( Johnston ) 


for 


pra tices for 


would modify 


regulations salaries and person- 


nel teachers, certain 
school officers. and other employees 
of dependents s« hools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in foreign countries. 

S. 3243 (Clark) would grant per- 
mission to 25 foreign students to at- 


tend the District of Columbia Teach- 


ers College each year on the same 
lt passed the Sen 


March 11] 


basis as residents 
ate by voice vot S. Rept 
1374). 

S$. 3582 (Humphre vy. Murray. Ne 
berger. Proxmir Jackson) and 
H. R. 11773 (Blatnik) would estab 
lish a Youth Conservation Co 


train 


and 


young 


sources, 


edu ationa 


certain 
Import. duty free. si 
oratory apparatus for edu 
scientifie purposes 

H. R. Bo 
mote education th 


H. R. 9843 (1 


certain colle of 


9054 


: , 
military duty 


H. R. 9843 (1 


, > ? 
Res. 238 Bentley ould ¢ 


nt teacher 


for teachers o1 
H. R. 10293 
would establish 


research reserve 

H. R. 1LO85] 
amend the Social See 
thorize Federal assistanc 
dependent children over 


as they 


H. KR. 11310 


vide for the establishment of 


are ll 


States Foreign Sery 


H. R. 11315 


the Social 


end 


pro, idle 


would in 
Act to 


entitlement to 


RS ruetie 
that an individual’ 
child's insuran 
tinue after he 


as he is regularly 


NoTE. 


islative 


With every 


scene changes 


3243 into 


was written 
signed S. 
affecting the status 
the District of Colu 
the 


imendments, 


and House, by 
has } 
amend Public 


and 
its next issue 


extend 

874. In 
port further action or 
above, and will list bills introduced between 


April 14 and June | 


marized 
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MeCALL’S MAGAZINE 


BACK HOME AGAIN... 


For the Teacher of the Year, welcome and retrospect 


All the way through—is it gold?” 


ear h one of Jean Listebarger's sec ond-grade rs handled 


“IS it made of gold? 
Carefully. lovingly. 
They copied the recipe for bean soup printed on the 


studied the 


her golden apple. 
menu from the L. 
photographs of Miss Listebarger alighting from the plane in Washington, look- 


S. Senate’s diningroom. Over and over they 
ing just as pretty as she does every day at school. 

Home again after her flying trip to Washington and New York to receive 
the award of Teacher of the Year VeCall’s Jean found her 


first day back at school in Ames. lowa, one of the happiest parts of the whole 


trom Vagazine. 


experience. For the children, the happiest part was teac her's return and the 
sparkle that followed her: Their own letter from President Eisenhower, which 
the picture they took 


VecCall’s, 


the school photostated so everyone could have a copy: 
of themselves to send in return: all the good letters they wrote to 
praising the apple. 

As for Jean herself. her thoughts are sober. “You ask me how I feel, now 


First. | feel humble . . . humble when | think 


that the excitement’s over. 
of the thousands of outstanding teachers | have represented . . . humble when 
I realize how far I have to go before I can truly be an exemplary teacher. 

“And I feel grateful to McCall's for accentuating the positive in edu- 
cation to the many, many people who have helped me to develop 


to my home, my college, my church.” 


mber 8 
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TRAVELING 
SCIENCE BOOKS 


Ty INETY hooks on. science for 
NX children and youth make up the 
newest exhibit of the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Serv- 
ice. BOOKS FOR YOUNG SCIEN- 
TISTS. All were chosen from the 
Washington. D. C.. spring Children’s 
Book Fair for content. artistry. appeal 
to children, and acceptability — by 
schools and libraries. staff 
members of the Department of Health. 
and Welfare served as 
judges—Irvin Kerlan. of the Food 
and Drug Administration, and Paul 
kK. Blackwood. specialist for science 
education. Office of Education. 

\ complete list of titles in BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG SCIENTISTS is not 


vet ready. but here is a sampling: 


ALBUM OF HORSES, Henry; ALL ABOUT 
EGGS, Selsam; ANIMALS IN ARMOR, Hy- 
lander; EXPLORING BY SATELLITES, Bran- 
ley; EXPLORING MARS, EXPLORING THE 
MOON, Gallant; FIRST BOOK OF BUGS, 
Williamson; GROWING AND CHANGING, 
Exler; HONEY-BEE, Adrian; | KNOW A 
MAGIC HOUSE, Schwartz; NOW IT’S FALL, 
Lenski; OUR FRIEND THE ATOM, Haber; 
PHOTOGRAPHY, Zim and Burnett; PRE- 
HISTORIC ANIMALS, Scheele; ROMPING 
THROUGH MATHEMATICS, Anderson; 
SNOW, Bell; SEA TREASURE, Johnstone; 
STORY OF ROCKS, Shuttieworth; THE BOOK 
OF SONGBIRDS, Hausman; THE CAT 
FAMILY, Hogner; THE FIRST BOOK OF 
SPACE TRAVEL, Bendick; THE LITTLE AIR- 
PLANE, Lenski; UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE, 
Crouse; WHAT'S INSIDE THE EARTH?, Ames 
and Wyler; WHEN YOU GO TO THE ZOO, 
Blough and Campbell; WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF THE SEA, Fisher; WONDERS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY, Ravielli; YOU AMONG THE 
STARS, Schneider; YOUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SCIENCE, Freeman; and ZOO 
PARADE, Perkins. 


Two 


Education. 


Schools. colleges. 
profit civic groups may rent BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG SCIENTISTS for a 


3-week period for $50 plus certain 


museums, non- 


shipping charges. For more infor- 


mation about it and the other 135 
traveling exhibits of the Service, in- 
cluding several of children’s art, write 
to Mrs. John A. Pope, Chief, Travel- 


ing Exhibition Service. Washington 
za. oD. &. 
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PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
(GPO) 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS CHECKLIST 


FOR SALE 


(Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


S. Govern- 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


1957. 


1957 ANNUAL REpPorT, LU. 5S 


EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 263 pp. 75 cents. 
ORGANIZING DistrRICTS FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, by C. O. 


Fitzwater. 1958. 49 pp. (Bul. 1958, No. 9.) 


25 cents. 


STATISTICS OF LAND-GRAN r COLLEGES AND l NIVERSITIES 
Year Ended June 30, 1956, prepared by Doris C. Holladay. 
1957. 109 pp. 50 cents. (Bul. 1958, No. 2.) 

FREE 

(Request single copies from Publications Inquiry Unit, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.) 

FINDINGS. 


1958. ) 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM RESEARCH 


(Reprint from School Life, January, February 
2 pp. 
Direct TEACHING BY TELEVISION, by Ronald R. Lowder- 


milk, (Reprint from School Life, February 1958.) 4 pp. 


AND TELEVI- 
14. pp- 


DirEcTORY OF COLLEGE Courses IN RaApIo 
ston, 1957-58, prepared by Gertrude G. Broderick. 


16 


EDUCATION SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP. Some Recent 
Developments, by Mary Helen Mahar and Willard O. 
Vishoff. (Reprint from School Life, February 1958.) 
pp- 

“Les Girts’ ’—A New CHAPTER IN THE MANPOWER STORY, 
by Mary S. Resh. (Reprint from School Life, February 
1958. ) Folder. 

Liprary Services Act (Public Law 597, 84th Congress). 
1958. 3 pp. 


LIBRARY SERVICES TO THE NATION. 


FOR 


1958. Leaflet. 


Tue Locat Boarp or Epucation (Bibliography). pre- 


{Ipheus L. White. March 1958. 22 pp. 


pared by 


SYSTEMS. 


10 pp- 


CITY SCHOOL 
March 1958. 


PRELIMINARY STATISTICS OF 
1955 56. by Lester BR. Herlihy. 
(Cir. No. 522.) 

TEACHING, by 
April 


RESOURCES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Johnston and Catherine C. Seerley. 


(Cir. No. 524.) 


Varjorie C. 
1958. 33 pp. 
UsinG PicTURES IN SCHOOL, prepared by Charlotte Boyd 
and Effie G. Bathurst. 16 pp. (Education Brief No. 2, 


Revised March 1958.) 
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